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The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


METORER, GE ccccccocs 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


i i ere 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


SORCTIG, FESR. ccscces 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


' 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building § 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7629 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 
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Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Denver, Colo........ Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 
Colorado Federal Building 
Montana 1961 Stout Street 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca.. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Mow York. BY. cscs 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


CHARGES, BERS once e5 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 


Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515S Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


Lillian Calhoun 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
312-353-6976 
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Week of July 2, 1973 


NEW DIRECTOR PLEDGES TO MAKE FEDERAL 


COMPLIANCE PROGRAM WORK BETTER 


CHICAGO -- The new director of the agency charged with making contractors for 
the federal government live up to their legal obligation to hire and promote minorities 
and women fairly pledged a firm but equitable enforcement program in a talk here recently. 

Philip J. Davis, director of the U.S. Department of Labor's Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, promised new approaches to the problem and said he would work with 
industries to help them achieve "consistent programs of compliance." 

Davis, in his first major speech since assuming his new post, told the fourth annual 
convention of the National Association of Minority Contractors: 

"I think it makes sense to sit down with leaders of a particular industry, or with 
the industry trade association, to come to an understanding of what is needed specifically 
in its own plants." 

Davis said he stands ready to meet with representatives of all groups affected by 
the federal contract compliance program. 

Davis acknowledged that the Office of Federal Contract Compliance has been a 
controversial government program and that some white maie employees may look upon the 
program as personally threatening. 

"IT understand all those things," he admitted, adding: "In taking this job, I 
will be criticized by employers for doing too much and by civil rights leaders for 
doing too little." 

But, Davis said he accepted the post because "I think contract compliance holds 
greater hope, more opportunity, more readily available relief for the cure of this 
nation's primary domestic problem than any other program now available." 

When a contractor is given a notification to hire minorities in line with the 
guidelines, and he fails to do so, that contractor may find that “our intentions to take 
steps" to make him comply will be firm ones, Davis declared. 

Davis said he is reorganizing his staff to achieve better management of the various 
federal compliance agencies and better enforcement. 


(MORE) 
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There will be closer monitoring of federal contracts to see that compliance is 
achieved, and there will be no acceptance of affirmative action plans from contractors 
unless they have set adequate goals for hiring of minorities and women, Davis declared. 

Davis stressed that the minority hiring goals must include Hispanic Americans, 
Orientals, American Indians and women, as well as blacks. 

"An affirmative action program, for instance, that does not address itself to 
sex discrimination and establish goals and timetables accordingly," he told the group, 
"will not be found in compliance. 

"And, until corrected, contracts with that company will not be awarded." 


# # # 











Week of July 2, 1973 


CARMEN MAY™I SWORN IN AS WOMEN'S BUREAU HEAD 


WASHINGTON -- Carmen R. Maymi has been sworn in as the seventh Director of 


the Women's Bureau of the U.S. 
A native of Santurce, Puerto Rico, Ms. 


on May 9 and confirmed by the Senate June 7, 1973. 


7 


Department of Labor by Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan. 
Maymi was nominated by President Nixon 


She has teen with the Bureau since 


June, 1972--first as a consultant and then as Associate Director for Program Development. 


As head of the 


Women's Bureau, “s. Mavmi will direct proarams to open more 


employment opportunities to women, eliminate sex discrimination in employment, and 


advance the welfare of women workers. 


From February 1972 to “May 1972, “s. Maymi worked with the President's Cabinet 


Committee on Opportunities for the Spanish-speaking. 


She evaluated the efforts of 10 


major Federal agencies to serve the Spanish-speakina and to develop affirmative action 


plans. 


1979s" was submitted by 


Economic Discrimination. 


Fram June 1969 
a consultina firm. She 
technical assistance to 
also directed technical 
funded by the Office of 

From July 1968 
NFO in Washinoton. 

Ms. “Maymi held 


organizer, and Regional 


Her report, "A Study of Economic ™pportunity for the Spanish-speaking in the 


the Cabinet Committee to the Domestic Council's Committee on 
to January 1972, Ms. Maymi worked for Volt Information Services, 
was a project director of two Federal contracts which gave 
Model Cities programs in Portland, “e., and Savanna, Ga. She 
assistance services on Indian reservations and migrant programs 
Economic Opportunity (NFO). 

to June 1969 she was a Community Action Program specialist with 
counselor, community 


a number of posts in Chicago. They included: 


Supervisor of Education and Community Organization with the 


Migration Division of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; assistant director of the 


Montrose Urban Progress 


Center of the Chicano Committee on Urban Opportunity; urban 


proaram unit director in the Cabrini-Green Area, and community services specialist in 


the Great Lakes Regional Office of CEN. 


(MORE) 
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Ms. Maymi has a R.A. in Spanish and a “.A. in education from DePaul University, 
Chicago. She also attended the University of Illinois in Chicago and the University 
of Chicago Graduate School. 

In 1967, she was named Outstandina Puerto Rican Women by the Council of 
Puerto Rican Organizations of the Midwest. 


A resident of Washington, D.C., Ms. Maymi is active in the Conference of 


Puerto Rican Women. 


# ## 

















Week of July 2, 1973 


RACIAL, SEX DISCRIMINATION IN HIRING 
TARGET OF LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 

WASHINGTON -- Clifford L. Patterson is a U.S. Department of Labor official who 
isn't too concerned if supervisors harbor sex and racial prejudices -- just as long as 
they don't discriminate in hiring and promoting people on that basis. 

As a man who conducts Equal Employment Opportunity Workshops for employees of the 
Department's Manpower Administration, Patterson isn't telling whites to love blacks and 
vice versa. His target isn't prejudice, but rather discrimination in hiring and promotion. 

His approach to equal employment is simple. "If the program changes the supervisor's 
attitude, this is fine," Patterson says. "But I am much more anxious to change his 
negative behavior to positive action." 

Patterson started his Government career 11 years ago with the District of Columbia's 
Highway Department as a GS-2 clerk-typist earning $4,100 a year. He is now a GS-11 
program director in the Office of Training and State Personnel Management, Manpower 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. His salary is $15,000 a year. 

One of his main responsibilities is running Equal Employment Opportunity Workshops. 

The workshops are designed for top-level managers and supervisors. 

"Its purpose," Patterson explains, "is to make these people aware of their prejudices 
and shortcomings regarding race and sex and to win their support for equality programs. 

"We try to help managers and supervisors become familiar with the laws, Presidential 
orders, and Departmental policies and procedures on Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO). 

We also assist in carrying out the upward mobility program, a key factor in eliminating 
discrimination complaints," Patterson says. 

"In the workshop," he adds, "we give ‘how-to’ tools of affirmative action, such as 
who's who in the organization, where participants can get EEO guidance, and how to plan 
and carry out equality objectives." 

Each workshop participant evaluates the program. “Sometimes the reactions are 
negative like the supervisor who became so disturbed about the discussion of discrimination 
that he rose and left the room. But a negative reaction can be a hopeful sign," Patterson 
reflects, “because then I know that the person's emotions are getting involved." 


(HORE ) 
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Patterson tries to have a private talk with all workshop participants who show 
resistance to EEO. His efforts spurred one supervisor to seek training materials and 
guidance for members of his staff who had the potential for moving up the job ladder. 

"But sometimes a negative reaction is not so hopeful," Patterson says. "For 
example, I received an evaluation from a supervisor that indicated he was not fully in 
accord with the program. I asked to talk to him, to see if we could work out an 
understanding, maybe help him change his approach, but he has been too busy to see me, 
wants to give me an appointment two months from now to discuss the matter." 

Patterson is married, has three children, ages 4, 6 and 8. The family lives in 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

He was born in Long Island, New York, but grew up in Washington, D.C. He received 
his B.S. in Education and Business Science from D.C. Teachers’ College and is working 
on a master's at George Washington University. 


# # # 
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Week of July 2, 1973 


BLACK VETERAN WITH SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 
EARNS SUPERVISORY POST AT COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

HACKENSACK, N.J. -- Locksley Bertram was in the Marine Corps only three months 
before he was given a medical discharge because of sickle cell anemia. But with 
training provided by the Manpower Development and Training Program (MDTA), he today 
supervises five employees and earns $8500 a year. 

Bertram was a high school graduate. He was unhappy with various menial jobs he 
had obtained in and around Hackensack. He entered the Marine Corps. After his medical 
discharge, he enrolled in the Transferrer Trainee Course operated by the Hackensack 
Office of the New Jersey Division of Employment Services. 

Upon graduation, Bertram obtained employment at Bergen Community College at $6400 
a year. His specific job was operating an offset press in the college's duplicating 
department. The Transferrer Course trained people in duplicating and office printing 
machine operation. 

"Things just seemed to work out for me," Bertram says. He takes medication for his 
disease but is "too busy to worry about that." 

Being "too busy" also means attending classes at the college where he is employed. 
He is trying to obtain a degree in science and is presently taking Biology and English 
from 6 to 10 p.m. four nights a week. His working day is from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

College officials have recognized Bertram's dedication, and courses are provided 
without cost. He hopes to obtain his degree in three years. He presently has 14 hours 
of credits. 

Why didn't he give up? Why did he persevere in seeking his goal through the MDTA 
training and in fighting against his illness? 

“When people are behind you and encourage you, then you just have to keep going,” 
Bertram says. He is the only black supervisor at the college. 

Bertram is only 21. He feels good counseling by the Hackensack office of the 
Division of Employment Services helped him achieve his success. 

But that he is firmly in charge of his post can be gathered from one of his 
employees, who replied to the query of Bertram's whereabouts with the rejoinder: "Oh, 


you mean the boss." # # # 
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Week of July 2, 1973 


JOB CORPS GRADUATES TRAINING 
TO BE MARINE COOKS, STEWARDS 

SANTA ROSA, CALIF, -- Graduates of Job Corps centers who have specialized in the 
culinary arts are being trained to be cooks, butchers, bakers, steward/waiters and 
pantrymen at a site located 12 miles northeast of this Northern California city. 

This program is designed for young men who have completed the basic vocational 
and educational requirements in a regular Job Corps center, including preliminary culinary 
arts training. The graduate training center is owned and operated by a separate, non- 
profit corporation, Stewards Training & Recreation, Inc. 

The training center opened in 1957, but first established a contract with the Job 
Corps in August 1972. Approximately 3,000 graduates have served on West Coast American 
Flag passenger ships and freighters and have worked in hotels and restaurants. The 
school was first opened to supply personnel for ships. 

The present Job Corps complement was slated to accommodate 49 students. |fowever 
there are only 18 in the present class, including 12 minority group members. 

Val Villalta, project director, says one reason the class is below its 40-man 
complement may be a lack of knowledge about the program, and its relatively recent for- 
mation. Yet, the director says, the training would be a wonderful career opportunity 
for Jot Corps graduates, and monetary benefits compare favorably with other occupations. 

The starting salary is more than $675 a month, and includes free room and board--at 
sea--and over $30 per day in frinae benefits. Each graduate is credited with 10 vacation 
days per 30 days worked in addition to his full month's pay. 

Graduates of the three-month training course can exercise their options of going to 
sea on a vessel, or remaining ashore and working in a hotel or restaurant. 

According to Villalta, about 50 percent of the graduates elect to stay ashore. 
However each graduate receives a Class B Card from the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union. 
If a graduate later decides to go to sea, he may do so. 

Placement aboard ship is made through union halls. The four major halls are 


located in Seattle, San Francisco, New York, and Wilmington, Calif. Placement from the 


(‘40RE ) 
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center will be made primarily through the San Francisco hall, which handles most of the 


West Coast graduates. 


The current program has a two-year U.S. Labor Department contract from August 1972 


until August 1974. 








Week of July 2, 1973 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- 
MAY 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.6 percent in May, according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Higher prices for food, apparel, used cars, gasoline, and household services 
accounted for about three-fourths of the rise in the CPI. The May index was 131.5 
(1967=100), 5.5 percent above a year ago. 

After seasonal adjustment, the May increase was also 0.6 percent. In the 6 
months ending in May, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 7.2 percent. 
In the last three months of this period, the index rose at an 8.7 percent annual - 
rate. 

The May food index, which includes prices of food purchased in grocery stores 
and in restaurants, showed a ey increase of 1.1 percent on a seasonally pee 
basis, following increases of 1.4 percent in April and 2.4 percent in March. 

The nonfood commodities index increased 0.4 percent in May after seasonal 
adjustment, the same as in April, and less than the 0.5 percent increase in March. 
The services index rose 0.4 percent in May, compared with 0.3 percent in each of the 
two preceding months. 

The index for food purchased in grocery stores rose 0.9 percent, instead of 
declining as it usually does in May. With the exception of meats and eggs, most 
food items showed price increases in May. Prices rose sharply for cereal and bakery 
products, most dairy products, fish, and coffee. 

Prices were also higher for fresh vegetables -- particularly potatoes, onions, 
cabbage, and celery. Egg prices decreased, but by much less than they usually do in 
May. Meat prices also decreased slightly following large increases in each of the 
four preceding months. The decline, however, was smaller than usual for May. 

The change in the food-at-home index is based on a comparison of prices collected 
in the first week of May with those collected in the first week of April. Ceilings 
were placed on meat prices in late March. The index for food awav from home -- 
restaurant meals and snacks -- increased 1.4 percent, the largest one-month rise 


(MORE) 
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since the index was first published in January 1953. 

The index for commodities less food rose 0.6 percent, a larger-than-seasonal 
increase for May. Higher prices for apparel, used cars and gasoline accounted for 
most of the rise in the nonfood commodities index. The increase in apparel prices 
was mostly seasonal. Gasoline prices rose sharply for the second consecutive month. 

Prices also rose for fuel oil, home maintenance and repair commodities, 
furniture, houses, tobacco products and newspapers. New car prices held steady, 
instead of declining slightly as they usually do in May. 

The services index increased 0.4 percent. Charges for household services 
rose 0.4 percent, primarily as a result of increases in rent, mortgage interest 
costs, home maintenance services and housekeeping services. 

Among medical care services, fees for physicians and other professional services 
such as eye examinations and laboratory tests were higher. The increase in charges 
for hospital services was smaller than in recent months. 

Charges for other services such as drycleaning and laundering, personal care 
and recreational services continued to show large increases. 

Approximately 121,000 individual prices were collected directly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in May for use in the index. Approximately 80 percent of ‘nee 
quotations represent monthly comparisons. Sixty-nine percent of these monthly 
comparisons were unchanged, 11 percent decreased and 20 percent increased from 
April to May. 

Compared with April, the proportion of prices increasing in May was smaller for 
food and nonfood commodities; the proportion of prices increasing for services was 
larger. The proportion of food prices decreasing was the largest in nine months. 

The May index also includes 23,000 price comparisons to May from periods prior 
to April, 18,000 of which cover the quarterly span from February to May. About 
25 percent of these increased -- slightly more than in the January-to-April period. 

In addition, about 4,800 rental units were surveyed in May, and 25 percent of 


these reported rent increases from November 1972, more than the proportion reporting 
increases for the six-month period ending in April. 


# # # 
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For week of July 2, 1973 


REAL EARNINGS IN MAY 3973 

WASHINGTON -- Real earnings figures for May -- covering full-time and part-time 
workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American 
economy -- were released by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(Real earnings -- or earnings in constant dollars -- are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index.) 

Real gross average weekly earnings declined three-tenths of one percent (0.3) from 
April to May, after allowance for the usual seasonal change. This decline resulted from 
a 0.6 percent rise in consumer prices, seasonally adjusted, partially offset by a 0.3 
percent rise in hourly earnings. 

Over the -year, real average weekly earnings were up 1.1 percent. This was the 
result of a 0.5 percent growth in the average workweek and a 6.1 percent increase in 
average hourly earnings which were partially countered by a rise of 5.5 percent in 
consumer prices. 

(Before adjustment for the Consumer Price Index and seasonal changes, average weekly 
earnings were $142.46 in May, compared with $133.58 a year earlier.) 

Spendable earnings in current dollars (weekly pay after deduction of Social Security 
and Federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the average weekly pay and was 
taxed at rates applicable to a married worker with three dependents, increased by 0.2 
percent in May, seasonally adjusted. 

After adjustments for changes in consumer prices, however, real soencable earnings 
for these workers declined 0.4 percent, seasonally adjusted, from April. Real spendable 
earnings were down 0.3 percent from May of last year. Real spendable earnings declined 
from last year while real gross weekly earnings rose because the effect of taxes increased 
1.5 percent, owing largely to an increase in Social Security taxes. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 109.9 in May, 
seasonally adjusted, 0.3 percent lower than in April and 0.2 percent above a year ago. 
The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, 


such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 
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(World of Work 


| State Employment Service 
' Helps Handicapped Vets 





By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


N.T. of Akron, Ohio, writes: 
My nephew is a Vietnam veteran 
who was seriously wounded during 
the war. He will be released from 
the veteran’s hospital soon. I’m 
interested in knowing what the 
Labor Department is doing to help 
handicapped veterans find jobs. 

Dear N.T.: The Labor Depart- 
ment is strongly committed to 
helping all veterans, especially 
handicapped veterans, find mean- 
ingful work. The Federal-State 
employment service gives preferen- 
tial treatment to disabled veterans 
in all counseling and job place- 
ments. In less than a year the em- 
ployment service placed 64,000 
disabled veterans. By June 30, this 
figure was expected to reach 100,- 
000. A $2 million grant will put 
450 seriously disabled veterans on 
employment service staffs, This 
project allows the State agencies 
to employ and train disabled vet- 
erans in paraprofessional positions 
where the ey will assist other dis- 
abled veterans to become employ- 
able and to find rewarding jobs. 
The recently-enacted Vietnam-era 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act requires government contrac- 
tors to give “special emphasis” to 
hiring disabled veterans as well as 
providing other needed employ- 
ment assistance. 

* * * * 


J.T. of Indianapolis, Ind., 
writes: Ever since | was a little girl, 
I’ve thought about what it would 
be like to be a policeman. Now | 


understand that women are actual- 
ly going into police work. Is this 
true? 

Dear J.T.: Police work, tradi- 
tionally associated with men, is a 
career in which women may find 
an increasing number and range of 
job opportunities. During the past 
few years, law enforcement agen- 
cies have felt mounting pressure to 
seek better ways of utilizing wom- 
an power. In Washington, D.C., 
New York City, Miami, and Indi- 
anapolis women are on regular pa- 
trol duty. Recently, Los Angeles 
joined these cities by putting wom- 
en into street patrol work. This 
action makes women officers eli- 
gible for promotions to ranks for 
which they were ineligible in the 
ae Increasingly, traditional roles 

or women in police work are giv- 
ing way to new duties. 
* * * * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 


U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 


Secretary of Labor | 
“World of Work” | 
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EDITORS—This is the first column in a three-part series on safety. The regular Dear Consumer column will resume weekly 
mailings on July 12. 


Dear Consumer 






Think Safety 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


A single minute! That’s all it takes to turn a 
vacation experience into a searing tragedy. 
In a single minute, a boat capsizes, a car crashes, 


a fire leaps out of bounds. 


A grim thought. But one that must be uppermost 
in our minds as we plan for our families’ summer 
vacations. We need to build safety into our plans. 


What do I mean by build- 
ing in safety? A_ two-part 
program: 

e Be aware. Take time, in 
advance, to learn good safety 
procedures and always stay 
alert for signs of danger. 


e Be prepared. Invest in 
good safety equipment and 
keep it in good working order. 

Here’s how these two 
ideas work for different kinds 
of vacations: 


Camping? Be sure to 
pack accurate maps and a 
compass, purification tablets 
for water, matches in a 
waterproof container, rope 
and an ax, a light but strong 
tent, flashlights and candles, 
first-aid kit. 

Learn how to pick a safe 
campsite. (Look for high, dry, 
ground.) Protect yourself 
against lightning. (Don’t 
pitch your tent near a lone 
tall tree or beside a wire 
fence.) Protect your food in 
a container that maintains 
cold. Build, guard and stamp 
out your campfire. (A useful 
booklet—Building Your Safe 
Campfires—is available free 
from Forest Service, Agricul- 
culture Department, Room 
0230, South Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250.) 

Hiking or backpacking? If 
you’re a novice, test yourself 


on a weekend trial run. 

Learn how to _ travel 
light, wearing sturdy foot 
gear and warm but light- 
weight clothes. Keep an easy 
stride and go at a steady 
pace, following established 
trails. Schedule rests, al- 
ways stopping before you’re 
tired. Stay warm and dry, 
guarding yourself against 
overexposure and_ exhaus- 
tion, which can cause hypo- 
thermia (loss of body heat), 
the No. 1 killer among hikers 
and backpackers. Danger 
signs are shivering, stum- 
bling and drowsiness. To fight 
it off, take shelter, have a hot 
drink, build a fire, get into 
warm, dry clothes and stay 
awake. 

Wherever you'll be sum- 
mering, learn to protect yuur- 
self from weather disasters. 

Do you know where to 
seek shelter in a tornado? 
(Ditches caves, tunnels, base- 
ments, interior hallways are 
all useful shelters. Avoid win- 
dows, parked cars and trail- 
ers.) Or what to do if a flash 
flood engulfs your car? (Keep 
doors closed, open one win- 
dow, get out fast and swim 
to the surface.) 

That brings me to water 
safety—the topic for my next 
column. I hope you'll watch 
for it. 
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FILLERS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Fair Labor Standards Act includes a provision setting minimum ages for employment 
in the production of goods for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# ## 
The Manpower Development and Training Act, passed by the Congress in 1962, provides 
training opportunities to meet the needs of the disadvantaged worker and to focus on 
alleviating skill shortages, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
The first state minimum wage law was enacted in Massachusetts in 1912, according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
The first effective State workmen's compensation laws were passed in 1911, according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, a factfinding and research agency covering all fields 
of labor economics and statistics, is part of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 





